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mother, so much is earth dearer than the grey sea.5
In these words of Antipater we recognise all the old
fear and hatred. And as we read epitaph after
epitaph we begin to realise that now we are face to
face with the full pathos of the tale of the sea. Just
as Mucklcbackit in Scott's Antiquary curses the boat
which he is trying with fumbling fingers to repair, so
the poet curses the cruel steep of Geraneia on which
the ship struck when the loved one went down (Anth.
Pal., vii. 496). Not even in the days of the halcyons,
when the face of the deep should be as marble, do
men cease to weep for the greed of the waters. Again
and again we read inscriptions beginning CI am the
tomb of a shipwrecked man/ followed sometimes by
words of encouragement, such as cWe went down,
but other ships sailed on'; sometimes by a prayer,
such as * God grant thee a more kindly sea/ Even in
the kingdom of the dead the mariner hears in fancy
the hateful roaring of the sea (Anth. PaL, vii. 278).
Often the memorial tells of an empty tomb, for all
the sea is the sailor's grave, and the sea-gull alone
can tell where the white bones lie (Anth. Pal, vii. 285).
Sometimes the tomb of a husbandman adjoins that
of a sailor, for is there not the same Hades beneath
both land and sea? (Anth. Pal, vii. 265). Yet it is
something to be sure of being laid in earth by kindred
hands, so the sailor wishes he had been a happy
shepherd tending his flock on the white and grassy
hillside rather than have dipped an oar in the bitter
brine (Anth. Pal, vii. 636).

Yet, for all its terrors, the sea may become to the
dwellers by its shores, dear as the face of a friend.
In proof, hear the plaint of the Eretrians carried
captive to Ardericca by Darius after the first Persian
war: c We, who erst left behind the sounding surge of
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